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Chancellor's  Foreword 


The  Phelps-Stokes  Fellowship  was  established  for  the  purpose 
stated  in  the  following  resolutions: 

"Whereas.  Miss  Caroline  Phelps  Stokes  in  establishing  the  Phelps- 
Stokes  Fund  was  especially  solicitous  to  assist  in  improving  the 
condition  of  the  negro,  and 

"Whereas,  It  is  the  conviction  of  the  Trustees  that  one  of  the  best 
methods  of  forwarding  this  purpose  is  to  provide  means  to  enable 
southern  youth  of  broad  sympathies  to  make  a  scientific  study  of  the 
negro  and  of  his  adjustment  to  American  civilization. 

"Resolved,  That  twelve  thousand  five  hundred  dollars  ($12,500) 
be  given  to  the  University  of  Georgia  for  the  permanent  endowment 
of  a  research  fellowship,  on  the  following  conditinos: 

"1.  The  University  shall  appoint  annually  a  Fellow  in  Sociology, 
for  the  study  of  the  Negro.  He  shall  pursue  advanced  studies  under 
the  direction  of  the  departments  of  Sociology,  Economics,  Education 
or  History,  as  may  be  determined  in  each  case  by  the  Chancellor. 
The  Fellowship  shall  yield  $500.  and  shall,  after  four  years,  be 
restricted   to  graduate   students. 

"2.  Each  Fellow  shall  prepare  a  paper  or  thesis  embodying  the 
result  of  his  investigations  which  shall  be  published  by  the  Unversity 
with  assistance  from  the  income  of  the  fund,  any  surplus  remaining 
being  applicable  to  other  objects  incident  to  the  main  purpose  of  the 
Fellowship.  A  copy  of  these  resolutions  shall  be  incorporated  in 
every  publication  issued  under  this  foundation. 

"3.  The  right  to  make  all  necessary  regulations,  not  inconsistent 
with  the  sjtirit  and  letter  of  these  resolutions,  is  given  to  the  Chan- 
cellor and  Faculty,  but  no  changes  in  the  conditions  of  the  foundation 
can  be  made  without  the  mutual  consent  both  of  the  Trustees  of  the 
University  and  of  the  Phelps-Stokes  Fund." 

This  study  is  sane,  graphic  and,  in  my  opinion,  valuable. 

DAVID   C.   BARROW, 

Chancellor. 


PREFACE 


In  late  years,  few  detailed  statistical  studies  have  been  made  of 
the  rural  negro  population  in  Georgia.  Every  one  is  familiar  with 
negro  homes  as  seen  from  the  highway,  but  actual  conditions  can 
not  be  understood  until  one  goes  into  the  dwellings  and  talks  with 
the  occupants.  The  house-to-house  questionnaire  method  was  used 
in  securing  data  for  this  study.  The  subject  given  as  title  was 
selected  because  the  question  of  negro  ownership  of  land  is  one  of 
importance  to  Southern  agriculture.  The  figures  given  relate  to 
only  a  small  portion  of  the  state,  yet  in  general  they  are  typical  of 
the  negro  wherever  he  is  found  as  a  farmer.  More  than  two  months, 
were  spent  in  visiting  farms  in  the  sections  named.  After  that, 
many  weeks  were  required  for  tabulating  data  and  working  up 
the  tables. 

D.  D.   SCARBOROUGH. 

Athens,  Ga.,  September,  1923. 
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CHAPTKR  I, 

Introduction. 


The  negro  was  well  adapted  to  the  work  for  which  he  was 
brought  to  the  South:  that  of  slave  and  laborer  in  the  rice  fields 
and  on  the  cotton  plantations.  The  change  of  status  brought  about 
by  the  emancipation  affected  both  the  ex-slave  and  his  former  mas- 
ter in  their  agricultural  practices.  The  negro,  freed  to  some  extent 
from  the  close  supervision  of  overseers,  was  glad  to  assert  his  inde- 
pendence and  immediately  used  it  to  his  own  disadvantage  by 
avoiding  the  aid  of  white  farmers  in  his  farming  operations.  To 
him,  the  white  man  represented  work  from  sunup  to  sundown.  The 
landowners,  unable  to  persuade  the  negroes  to  give  satisfactory  ser- 
vice as  day  laborers,  were  forced  either  to  break  up  their  large 
holdings  and  sell,  or  to  cash  or  share  rent  the  land  to  the  former 
slaves.  The  negroes  had  no  capital  and  were  forced  to  depend 
upon  the  white  men  for  assistance.  The  final  result  of  this  condi- 
tion was  to  build  up  the  tenant  system  of  the  cotton  belt  in  Georgia. 
In  brief,  the  foregoing  tells  the  story  of  the  agrarian  revolution  in 
Georgia.' 

Although  the  negro  has  been  adapted  to  industrial  needs,  and 
has  been  carried  in  large  numbers  to  the  cities  by  promises  of 
higher  wages  and  better  living  conditions  in  general.  Figure  1 
shows  that  the  negro  in  Georgia  has  remained  primarily  agricultural. 

Fis.   1. 
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1  R.    P.    Brooks.      Agrarian    Revolution   in   Georgia.      (Madisou,    Wis.,    1915.) 
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Fig.    1.      \egTO  itopulation  in  Georgia,    18!)()-l!Hi(t. 

It  is  inierestins  to  note  that  the  rural  negro  population  in  Georgia 
decreased  2  per  cent,  from  l!tlu  to  1920.  but  still  the  rural  negroes 
form    7  7   per  cent,   of  the   total   negro   population   in   the   state. 

Studies  made  of  negro  farmers  in  the  cotton  belt  show  them  to 
be  far  below  white  farmers  as  producers,  as  independent  oper- 
ators or  as  tenants  or  croppers.  The  reason  for  this  has  been 
variously  assigned  to  lack  of  managerial  ability,  the  poor  land 
farmed,  and  unthrifty  practices  in  all  phases  of  the  business. 
Figure  2  shows  comparative  values  of  yields  made  by  colored  and 
white  farmers  in  Sumter  Countv.  in  the  rear  1913. 


White  owners  _  _ 
Colored  owners  _ 

White  tenants 

Colored  tenants  _ 


Value  in  Dollars  Per  Acre 
10  15  20  25  30 


Per  acre  value  of  yields  made  by  wliite  and  colored  farm- 
ers, Suinter  County,  Georgia,   1913. 


Ordinarily,  a  farm  management  survey  should  be  made  during 
normal  times.  On  account  of  the  boll  weevil  and  post  war  con- 
ditions, the  past  three  years  have  not  been  what  would  be  con- 
sidered for  a  long  periodi  of  years  as  normal.  During  1918-'19,  in 
those  sections  where  the  ravages  of  the  boll  weevil  had  not  been 
felt,  with  the  price  of  cotton  high,  the  farmers  under  consider- 
ation wore  good  clothes,  ate  good  food,  worked  high  priced  work- 
stock,  and  often  rode  in  automobiles.  In  19  22  the  same  negroes, 
in  many  cases  on  the  same  land  as  in  19 18-' 19.  wore  the  clothes 
of  former  years,  lived  on  the  simplest  foods  obtainable,  worked 
scrub  stock  and  rode  in  buggies,  while  their  automobiles,  if  not 
already  sold  to  pay  off  debts,  were  idle  for  want  of  gasoline  and 
tires. 

It  is  hoped  that  these  data  will  help  to  show  the  degree  with 
which  the  negro  farmer  is  or  is  not  able  to  tide  his  business  over 
a  period  of  depression,  such  as  has  been  experienced  during  the 
past  four  years,  and  whether  in  general  it  is  well  for  all  interests 
for  him  to  have  complete  control  of  the  factors  of  production  with 
which  he  works.  Since  the  beginning  of  this  study  a  great  migra- 
tion has  taken  place,  and  many  of  those  who  gave  information  for 
the    tables    that   will    follow    have    gone    to    the    East    and    North    in 


Plate   1.     A   Cole  Eiglit — third   year   in    the   shed. 

search  of  the  better  conditions  promised  them  by  labor  agents. 
The  conditions  reported  here  will  give  a  better  understanding  of 
the  unrest  incident  to  the  migration  of  1922-'23,  and  will  help  the 
white  people  of  Georgia  to  understand  that  their  negro  neighbors 
have  very  small  interests  to  tie  them  to  the  soil. 

Figure  3  shows  in  black  the  parts  of  the  counties  surveyed. 
Not  all  of  the  negro  farms  in  any  area  were  visited.  It  was  at- 
tempted to  get  about  twenty-five  of  the  most  typical  ones  in  each 
case.  While  more  than  a  hundred  were  visited,  only  eighty-seven 
records  were  considered  worthy  of  use.  These  counties  are  north 
of  the  famous  "Black  Belt"-  but  not  far  enough  north  to  be  out 
of  the  negro  territory  or  the  cotton  area.  It  was  chosen  rather 
than  the  "Black  Belt"  because  conditions  had  not  been  as  com- 
pletely demoralized  by  the  boll  weevil,  and  because  no  similar 
study  had  been  made  there.  Figure  4  shows  the  percentage  of 
negroes  to  total  population  in  these  counties,  compared  with  the 
state  at  large,  1920.  While  the  percentage  here  is  larger  than  for 
the  state  at  large,  it  must  be  remembered  that  in  some  of  the 
southern  counties  negroes  form  more  than  60  per  cent,  of  the 
total  population,  and  in  Burke  and  Lee  counties  more  than  75 
per  cent. 


-  Thi.s   study    was   m:i(le   in    the   northern   section    of   the   Piedmont   region   of 
Georgia,   in   Clarke,   Ucuiiee,    Wilkes,   and   Coljb   counties. 


Fig.    S.      Sections    surveyed. 
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Fig.  4.      Percentage  of  total   population  colored   in  section  studied. 

It  was  not  considered  advisable  to  make  a  complete  analysis  of 
all  the  details  of  the  business  of  the  farms  studied.  An  attempt 
has  therefore  been  made  to  confine  comparisons  to  things  of  gen- 
eral interest. 

Much  difficulty  was  experienced  in  getting  figures  about  the 
farm  operations.  In  almost  every  case  suspicion  was  shown  until 
it  was  clearly  explained  that  no  money  would  be  required  and  that 
no  papers  would  have  to  be  signed.  But  the  greatest  difficulty  was  ex- 
perienced iu  keeping  the  informer  confined  to  facts  and  reasonable 
estimates.  Almost  all  placed  themselves  in  one  of  the  following 
classes:  (1)  Still  feeling  a  little  suspicious,  and  inclined  to  make  the 
figures  too  small;    (2)   not  suspicious,  and  desiring  to  make  a  good 
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showing,  inclined  to  make  the  figures  larger  than  the  facts  war- 
ranted; and  (3)  indifferent  or  careless,  giving  returns  without  much 
thought  of  accuracy.  In  only  three  cases  were  written  records 
found,   and   one   of   these    was    unintelligible. 

In  order  to  present  the  data  clearly,  certain  terms  as  used 
throughout  the  discussion  are  here  defined."  A  thorough  under- 
standing  of  these   terms   will   help   the   reader   to   follow   the   study. 

Fixed  Capital. — Fixed  capital  is  the  amount  invested  in  land, 
buildings,    and    relatively    permanent    fixtures. 

Working  (.'anital. — Working  capital  is  the  amount  invested  in 
livestock,  machinery  and  tools,  feeds,  etc. 

Owner. — One  who  owns  the  land  he  operates,  and  completely 
controls  all  operations. 

Rtnter. — A  farmer  who  pays  a  certain  cash  rent  or  gives  a 
specified  amount  of  produce  or  a  percentage  of  all  produce,  as 
pay  for  the  use  of  land,  buildings,  and  sometimes  implements.  He 
furnishes  his  own  workstock  and  feeds,  seeds,  and  fertilizers,  and 
usually  manages  the  business,  the  only  condition  imposed  being  that 
he  plant  enough  cotton  to  pay  the  rent.  Minor  variations  in  the  con- 
tract or  agreement  are  made  at  the  discretion  of  the  contracting 
parties. 

Cropi)ev. — The  cropper  furnishes  labor  and  is  paid  by  one-half 
the  produce,  after  deducting  one-half  the  cost  of  fertilizers  and 
sometimes  seeds.  He  has  very  few  managerial  duties  to  perform. 
Often  the  manager  or  foreman  adjusts  plows,  etc.,  for  the  cropper. 

Gi'oss  Farm  Receipts. — The  sum  of  gross  amounts  received  for 
sale  of  crops,  value  of  increase  in  livestock  over  first  of  the  year, 
amounts  received  for  outside  labor  by  any  member  of  the  family, 
sale    of   livestork    products,    etc. 

Family  Earnings. — Gross  farm  receipts,  less  farm  expenses,  less 
interest  on  the  investment,  less  decrease  in  livestock  values,  less 
decrease  in  feeds,  plus  value  of  family  living  derived  from  farm. 

Farm  Expenses. — The  cost  of  operating  the  farm  for  the  year, 
including  fertilizer,  feeds,  repairs  on  implements,  and  any  ex- 
penses incurred  in  carrying  out  the  farming  operations  incident 
to  the  one  year's  work. 

Diversity  Index. — The  diversity  index  is  a  measure  of  the  de- 
gree  of  diversity   practiced   on   the   individual    farms. 

Crop  Index. — Crop  index  is  a  measure  of  the  comparison  of  crop 
yields  on  a  given  farm  with  the  average  yields  of  a  group  of  farms 
operating  under  similar  conditions.  The  relationship  is  expressed 
in   percentage. 


3  R.    L.   Afhims.      Farm    Management.      (-New    York,    1921.) 
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(  HAI'TKIi  II. 

Ijanils  iiiKl  Crops. 

Forty-one  per  cent,  of  the  negro  landowners  who  were  visited 
inherited  their  laud.  In  most  cases  where  an  individual  had 
bought  the  land  he  operated,  the  purchase  was  ma'de  possible  only 
with  the  aid  of  a  white  person.  In  a  few  cases  enough  money  had 
been  saved  to  make  a  large  initial  payment.  Figure  5  shows  the 
proportion  of  those  who  bought  their  lands  to  those  who  acquired 
them   through   inheritance. 
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Fig.  5.      How  landownei's  acquired  land. 

After  the  breakup  of  the  plantation  system,  about  1870,  some 
of  the  freed  negroes  came  into  possession  of  land  through  the  aid 
of  former  owners.  These  same  lands,  handed  down  to  a  later 
generation,  are  referred  to  in  Figure  5  as  "Inherited."  Years  of 
cropping  to  cotton  have  depleted  the  soil  fertility  and  now  pro- 
ductivity is  below  the  average.  Often  the  land  sold  to  negroes  is 
of  undesirable  location  or  of  low  productivity  or  otherwise  of  little 
value  for  farming  purposes.  Lack  of  managerial  ability*  keeps  the 
negro  from  building  up  the  fertility  of  his  soil.  Since  many  of 
the  owners  are  former  tenants,  they  continue  the  practices  of 
former  years. 

IMuch  of  the  land  rented  to  the  negroes  is  as  good  as  the  aver- 
age for  the  community,  especially  where  the  owner  operates  a  part 
of  his  land  and  can  keep  a  lookout  on  the  practices  of  his  tenants. 
In  the  case  of  absentee  landlords,  the  operator  often  has  as  much 
independence   as   he    would    have    on    his    own    land,    and   works   ac- 


*  An   Economic  Study   of   Fariniiijj    in    Sumter    (  ounty,    (ieorgia.      (U.    S.    D.    A., 

1917.  ( 

"This  system  of  reiitin.s  out  a  part  of  the  land  and  giving:  tl'.e  tenant  full 
•control  of  its  operation  does  not  work  to  the  welfare  of  the  l^enant.  Many  of 
these  men  will  work  regularly  and  etiieiently  onlv  when  directly  under  the 
supervisiou  and  control  of  the  farm  operator.  Unless  the  tenant  is  profi- 
cient and  uses  g:ood  methods  of  management  both  in  raising  crops  and  in 
supervising  labor,  he  is  soou  forced  out  of  business  and  then  necessarily  has 
to  start  again  as  a  wage  hand  and  work  up  to  the  tenant  stage.  Where  they 
realize  the  opportunity  awaiting  them  these  farmers  are  soon  able  to  get 
enough  money  together  to  be  fairly  independent,  but  only  a  small  percentage 
of  them  have  the  ability  to  operate  farms  upon  their  own  responsibility  and 
make   a    real    success   of   the   business. 
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cordingly.   the   only   condition   imposed   being   that   he  plant   enough 
cotton  to  pay  the  rent."' 

The  cropper  is  little  more  than  a  laborer  and  is  regarded  as 
such  by  law.  About  the  only  difference  is  that  instead  of  being 
paid  a  certain  amount  of  money  per  week  or  per  month  he  is  paid 
at  the  end  of  the  season  one-half  the  crop  he  makes,  less  the  cost 
of  fertilizer  and  sometimes  less  the  value  of  seed  planted.  Some- 
times other  minor  variations  occur  in  the  agreement.  The  landlord 
usually  stands  for  the  furnishing  of  supplies  to  the  cropper,  and 
when  cash  is  advanced  in  small  amounts  during  the  year  it  is 
charged  against  the  cropper's  share  of  the  crop.  The  high  interest 
charged  in  such  cases  is  justified  (to  the  landlord)  on  account  of 
the  risk  taken,  for  an  irresponsible  cropper  may  feel  no  hesitancy 
about  peremptorily  quitting  his  crop  and  searching  for  work  else- 
where,  especially   if  the   outlook   for  the   year's   work   is   poor. 

Table  1. — Per  acif  yields  of  cotton,  corn,  wheat,  and  oats,  1922,  by 

form  of  tenure,  compared   with   the  average  yiehls  per  acre  of 

these    crops    in    the    section    studied,    1911).* 


Form  of 
tenure 

Number 
farms 

Pound    lint 

cotton  per 

acre 

63.0 

Bushels 

corn  per 

acre 

Bushels 

wheat  per 

acre 

3.1 

Bushels 

oats  per 

acre 

Owner    _    _ 

21 

7.0 

8.3 

Tenant  _   _ 

34 

67.4 

6.3 

3.0 

8.1 

Cropper.    _ 

32 

82.3 

5.9 

4.2 

5.0 

Average-   _ 

87 

70.9 

6.4 

3.4 

7.1 

Average    in 

24.5.0 

13.9 

7.7 

13.8 

Section 

1919   _   _ 

Nowhere  is  a  more  striking  illustration  presented  of  the  influ- 
ence of  white  supervision  than  in  the  yields  of  cotton  shown  in 
Table  1,  in  which  croppers  made  a  yield  of  30  per  cent,  above 
owners,  and  16  per  cent,  above  the  average  for  all  farms  studied. 
The  yields  of  other  crops  are  what  might  be  expected  under  the 
different  forms  of  tenure.  Under  the  cropping  system,  food  crops 
are  of  minor  importance  to  the  landlord;  he  wants  a  big  cotton 
crop  so  that  his  sliare   will  be  profitable.    Rntrs  and   ownrs  having 


5  Rents  were  found  to  be  rather  lii.iih  in  many  instances.  A  few  specific 
cases  will  show  this  to  be  true. 

(1)  Thirty-nve  acres  average  land,  not  near  town  or  otherwise  of  extra 
farmin;;-    value,    rented    for    2.2.50    pound.s    lint    cotton    in    1922. 

(2)  Thirty-two  acres,  al)0Ut  as  above,  rent,  3,000  pounds  lint  cotton.  This 
man  did  not  have  enough  corn  to  carry  his  mules  through  working  season  and 
had  to  liorrow  from  the  landlord.  Four  nu)nths  later  he  paid  it  back  at  the 
rale  of  a  bushel  and  a  peck  for  a  bushel.  The  crop  did  not  yield  enough  to 
pay    rent. 

(3)  Ten    acres,    cash    rent    .$110.(10. 

(4)  Twenty-five    acres,    cash    rent   .");20().00. 

*  Figures  are  from  the  census  i-eport.  .VUowance  should  bo  njade  for  differ- 
ences  in    yielils    in    the    two   difl'ei-cnt    vears. 
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more    independence,    give    more    attention    to  crops    like    corn    and 
wheat. 

The  surprisingly  low  yields  may  be  i)artly  accounted   for  by  un- 
favorable  seasons   in    1922.    and    the    ravage.s  of   the    boll    weevil. 

Table  2.    Pt rcciitJii^c  of  ciop   laiuls   in   (Mjttoii,  corn,   wlirat   and  (>a(s, 
by    t'oini    of   (<Miuro   and   by   section    slndied.'- 


Form  of  Tenure 

Owner  ________' 

Tenant   _______ 

Cropper  _______' 

Average  for  negroes  _ 
Section  studied,  1919_ 
State.   1919    _ ' 


Number 
farms 

Cotton 
"39.7 

Corn 
'42. 5~ 

Small 
grains 

Other 
crops 

21 

9.6 

8.2 

34 

43.0 

42.4 

8.0 

.6 

32 

44.8 

44.2 

4.0 

7.0 

87 

42.5 

43.0 

7.2 

7.3 

all 

49.1 

24.2 

3.2 

23.5 

all 

32.6 

36.1 

2.5 

28.8 

Th  figures  for  the  section  studied  and  for  the  state  at  large 
are  taken  from  the  census  report  for  1920.  While  some  variation 
will  occur  from  year  to  year,  the  average  will  be  found  not  t3 
differ  materially  over  a  period  of  years.  Roughly  speaking,  it 
may  be  seen  from  these  figures  that  practically  all  the  land  farmed 
by  these  negroes  was  devoted  to  cotton  and  corn,  the  acreage  being 
nearly  equally  divided  between  the  two  crops.  The  percentage 
of  land  devoted  to  other  crops  is  very  much  lower  than  for  the 
state  at  large,  showing  that  the  negro  farms  have  low  diversity 
Indices,  and  consequently  little  chance  to  tide  themselves  over  a 
period  of  low  cotton  production.  Almost  all  farms  had  a  small 
area  in  sweet  potatoes,  a  garden,  sometimes  sorghum  for  syrup, 
and  occasionally  peanuts.  Most  of  the  owners  grew  hay  of  some 
kind,  usually  peas  and  sorghum.  Two  or  three  grew  watermelons 
for  sale.     Only  one  man   was  found  who  grew  alfalfa. 

If  the  foregoing  figures  mean  anything  at  all,  they  indicate  that 
larger  yields  are  necessary  to  produce  the  same  amount  or  more 
of  the  crops  grown  at  present,  on  smaller  acreage,  so  that  more 
land  may  be  devoted  to  food  crop  production.  A  few  cases  of 
diversification  were  found.  Near  Athens  one  man  sold  more  than 
$600.00  worth  of  vegetables  during  the  summer  of  1922.  He  also 
made  a  fair  crop  of  cotton,  corn,  hay,  and  potatoes,  with  yields 
of  all  above  the  average.  After  buying  his  land  some  years  ago, 
he  modified  his  program  of  work  to  meet  suggestions  made  by  a 
member  of  the  faculty  of  the  Georgia  State  College  of  Agriculture. 

Much  of  the  land  owned  by  negroes  is  not  suitable  for  profitable 
cultivation   without    much   improvement.      Figure    6    shows   the   pro- 


*  Comparisons    for    sections    (counties)    and    for    state    for    1919    taken    from 
census  report.     lourteentli  Census. 
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portion  of  land  owned  by  negroes  and  not  cultivated  in  1922, 
compared  with  the  same  lor  ail  farms  in  the  sections  studied,  1919. 
The  size  of  farms  as  found  in  the  counties  studied  is  small 
compared  with  other  sections  of  the  state.  Brooks  found  it  to  be 
an    area    of    small    farms,    wiih    comparatively    few    renters    or    ten- 


S  re-  (■'>'•  section 


7t 
b9 


nurr-,b<rr       'r     ccr-Cs      PG^  -f- o,_r  V^ 

gj! ±fi ti^ 


fAV»V.>X»;«V4VAV»V.«0>.«.«.«.« 


w.7.>.v».'.v.v.iV.iV/:i 


-M- 


^■1   Culti'ol^  ct 


W«o4s,  >/»»^»  afc 


ants.''  Figure  7  sliows  the  average  size  of  farms  compared  with 
other  sections  of  the  state.  This  is  the  small  farm  section  of 
Georgia.  Forty-three  per  cent,  of  the  farms  in  Georgia,  according 
to   the   19  20    censu:-.   range  in   size   from   twenty   to   forty-nine  acres. 


Location 

Acres 
100             200             300             400 

Sumter  County  _  _  _  _  _ 
Brooks  County  _   _  _  _  _ 

State  

Farms   in   section   studied 

Fis-'.  7.     Siz."  of  farms  in  ditterent  sections. 


*>  R.    P.    Brooks       The    Agrarian     Kevolution    in    (ieorgia. 
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CHAI»TKH   III. 

Jjiibor. 

The  negro  has  been  severely  criticised  as  an  independent  farm 
operator,  the  charge  being  made  that  hick  of  managerial  ability 
and  laziness  place  him  in  the  position  he  occupies  in  the  agricul- 
ture of  the  South.  Speaking  of  conditions  following  the  freeing 
of  the  slaves,  Brooks  makes  the  following  statement: 

"It  was  natural  that  the  negro  should  desire  to  control  his  own 
movements.  His  crude  conception  of  freedom  was  summed  up  in 
his  release  from  physical  restraint.  .  .  The  desire  to  wander  was 
irresistible.  If  the  negro  expected  to  receive  a  daily  or  weekly 
wage,  he  had  to  work  every  day  and  work  as  directed.  From  day- 
light to  dark  was  the  rule  on  cotton  plantations.  .  .  .  He  greatly 
preferred  to  contract  for  a  week  or  a  month,  and  in  many  cases 
would  not  contract  for  more  than  two  days  in  the  week."" 

Why  should   such  a   condition   come  with  freedom?      History  has 

many  references  to  the  loyalty  and  thrift  of  slaves  left  behind  to 
watch  the  plantations  and  women  and  children  while  the  white 
men  were  away  in  the  army.  Comparatively  few  records  are 
found  of  slaves  who  proved  disloyal  at  that  time.  With  their 
crude,  uneducated  minds,  slavery  was  perhaps  better  for  them 
than  unlimited  freedom  without  education  and  training  to  bear 
responsibility.  "Slavery  time"  negroes,  very  few  of  whom  are 
left  now,  usually  made  satisfactory  laborers,  not  necessarily  be- 
cause they  were  more  industrious  than  others,  but  rather  by  virtue 
of  the  superior  training  gained  during  slavery  times.  Unfortu- 
nately, freedom  developed  the  inherent  weaknesses  of  the  race; 
indolence  and  lack  of  thought  for  the  morrow.*  Thus  any  tendency 
towards  a  reaction  against  work  due  to  forced  obedience  under 
bondage   found  full  expression  after  the  emancipation. 

As  a  supervised  laborer  the  negro  is  considered  to  give  the  best 
service  when  working  in  groups  under  a  foreman.  With  the  breaking 
up  of  so  many  of  the  larger  plantations  into  smaller  units,  the  cost 
of  supervision  per  man  became  greater  than  the  results  often 
warranted,  for  many  times  when  a  man  needed  only  three  or  four 
laborers  the  supervision  would  cost  as  much  as  for  three  times 
that  number. 

The  great  benefit  to  the  negro  farmer  in  working  under  white  su- 
pervision lies  in  the  knowledge  that  he  gains  about  farming  opera- 
tions while  carrying  out  the  directions  of  the  foreman  or  super- 
visor. Then,  when  he  is  able  to  set  up  farming  operations  irde- 
pendently,  he  has  a  great  advantage  over  those  wlio  have  not  had 
this  training. 


"i  R.    P.    Brooks.      The    Agrarian    Revolution    in    (ieorgia. 
8  Rev.   C.   W.   Howiird,  in  U.   S.   D.   A.   Yearbook,   1866. 
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Plate  2.     Wome7i  often   work  in  the  fields. 


Much  of  the  light  labor  on  the  farms  was  found  to  be  done  by 
the  women  and  children.  For  this  reason  inefficient  practices 
are  often  followed.  Quite  frequently  children  were  found  attempt- 
ing physical  tasks  beyond  their  strength. 

Table  3.    Comparison  of  acres  of  crop  land  per  mule  and  acres  per 

man,    to   various    factois. 


Form    of 
tenure 


Owner    _  _ 

Tenant  _  .- 

Cropper-  _ 

Average-  .- 


Number 
farms 


21 
34 
32 


Acres 

per 

mule 


17.1 
20.0 
21.6 
19. .5 


Acres 
per 
man 


17.4 
17.6 
20.5 
18.5 


Net    profit 
per  acre 

$2.47 
2. SO 
6.85 
4.C4 


Income 

other     than 

sale  of 

crops 


Gross  in- 
come    from 
crops 
grown* 


;177.00 
41.49 
85.46 

101.18 


$434.28 
396.98 
593.42 
474.89 


The  number  of  acres  per  mule  and  acres  per  man  as  shown  by 
Table  3  is  lower  than  in  sections  where  more  improved  imple- 
ments are  used.  The  average  number  of  acres  per  mule  in  the 
state  in   1920  was  25.7.      Considering  the   type  of  workstock  often 


*  Gross    crop    income    includi's    rent    to    be    paid    b.v    tenants    and    Iaudlord"s 
.iliare  of  cropper's  yields. 
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Plate  3.    Wo)nen  in  this  family  earned  ■$296.00  hij  laundrij  icork  in  1922. 

used,  soil  conditions,  and  lack  of  adequate  implements,  these  men 
are  probably  caring  for  as  much  land  as  they  should  undertake  to 
cultivate   without   a   change   of   methods. 

Table    4.   Value    of    family    labor    ofbei'    tliaii    operator,    wbite    and 
eolored  farms,   Sumter  County,    1!>1;J.' 


Value  of  labor 

Form    of    Tenure 

other    than 
operator 

Farm    income 

Xumber   of   acres 
cultivated 

(family  labor) 

.$1812.00 

White  owner  _  _ 

$43.00 

36 

White  tenant  _  _ 

55.00 

647.00 

38 

Colored   owmer   _ 

198.00 

1041.00 

69 

Colored  tenant  _ 

168.00 

5  0  4.00 

47 

The  figures  in  Table  4  are  given  because  they  show  very  well  in 
a  general  way  the  conditions  existing  in  regard  to  negro  women 
and   children   working   in   the   fields. 


9  \n   Economic    Stinlv    <if    Farming   in    Sumter    County,   Georgia.      U.    S.    D.   A. 

1917. 
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CHAPTER   IV. 

Caijital. 

The  meaning  and  possibilities  of  capital  are  almost  unknown  to 
the  small  farmer.  Although  he  may  have  land,  buildings,  work- 
stock,  implements,  and  feeds  and  supplies,  all  of  which  represent 
considerable  cash,  he  has  accumulated  these  goods  so  slowly  that 
he  often  fails  to  realize  their  true  value.  Lack  of  cash  capital 
with  which  to  operate  the  farm  hampers  his  business  and  prevents 
his  carrying  out  the  practices  he  knows  to  be  best  for  the 
good  of  the  farm  and  of  his  own  interests.  It  is  much  more  eco- 
nomical to  buy  supplies  for  cash,  because  the  merchants  who  sell 
on  time  accounts  must  charge  enough  above  the  cash  price  to  pay 
for  the  cost  of  keeping  accounts  and  to  equalize  the  loss  from 
those  who  never  pay  their  debts.  Many  croppers,  tenants,  and 
owneis  are  forced  year  after  year  to  carry  accounts  for  fertilizers 
and  supplies  because  they  cannot  get  together  sufficient  cash  to 
pay  for  them  at  the  time  of  purchase.  Then  when  the  crop  is 
harvested  and  marketed  a  large  part  of  the  proceeds  must  go  to 
pay  for  the  making.  The  need  for  working  capital  is  great.  Writ- 
ing twenty  years  ago.  Dr.  DuBois  related  the  following  incident 
which  is  somewhat  true  of  conditions  among  negro  farmers  at  the 
present: 


Pi.ATK  4.     Some  farin  implements. 
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"...  A  little  one  mule  wagon  on  the  road.  A  young  black 
fellow  sat  in  it  driving  listlessly.  .  .  . 

"'Hello!',  said  my  driver.      'What  have  you  there?' 

"  'Meat  and  meal,'  said  the  driver,  stopping.  The  meat  lay 
uncovered  in  the  bottom  of  the  wagon — a  great  thin  side  of  fat 
pork  covered  with  salt;   the  meal  in  a  white  ])ushel  bag. 

"  'What  did  you  pay  for  that  meat?' 

"  'Ten  cents  a  pound.'  It  could  have  been  bought  for  six  or 
seven  cents  cash. 

"  'And  the  meal?' 

"  'Two  dollars."  One  dollar  and  ten  cents  is  the  cash  price  in 
town.  Here  was  a  man  paying  five  dollars  for  goods  which  could 
have  been  bought  for  three  dollars  cash  or  raised  for  one  dollar 
or  one  dollar  and  a  half."^" 

Figure  S. shows  the  average  capital  invested  on  the  negro   farms 

operated    by   owners.      The    owners   are   placed    in    this   graph    alone 

because  the  item   of  fixed   capital  does  not  enter   into   the-  business 

of   tenants    and    croppers.      Table    5    gives    figures    for    the    working 

capital   of   tenants  and   croppers. 


Amount  in   Dollars 
500  1000  1500 


2000 


Land  and  buildings  $1540 
Feed  and  supplies.'  140 
Livestock '         137 


Implements  _ 


86 


Fig.  8.   Capital  invested  by  laiulowiier.s  studied. 


Table  5.   Total  working  capital,  and  distribution  of  working  capital, 

by  form  of  tenure. 


Form   of    No.    ;     '^°J^^    I  Work   Cat- 
tenure  Ifarms  w°^king  ^     j^     ^j 
capital 


Owner  _ 
Tenant 
Cropper  j 
Average 


21 
34 
32 

87 


$365.30 

253.87 

75.70 

231.62 


Hogs 


81.09   30.67|  18.39 
65.00,26.33      8.32 

22.69|     6.03 

73.04'  26.56   10.91 


Poultry 


7.27 
8.42 
9.20 
8.26 


Imple- 
ments 
&  ma- 
chinery 

~S6.95 
38.47 

62.71 


Feed     & 
supplies 


140.83 

107.33 

37.78 

95.31 


Workstock,  cattle,  hogs,  and  poultry  are  described  in  the  chapter 
on  livestock. 

The  money  invested  in  implements  and  machinery  is  about  the 
minimum  for  farms  of  the  size  considered.  Very  few  labor  saving 
devices,  other  than  those  commonly  found  on  the  smallest  farms, 
were   observed.      The   usual    assortment    included    ''Boy    Dixie"'    and 


10  W.    E.    B.   DuBols,    The   Souls   of   Black   Folk. 
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Pr.ATE  5.     Dwellings  of  prosperous  oioners. 
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Plate  5.     Dicellings  of  prosperoua  oicners. 

"scooter'"  plow  stocks,  one  horse  turning  stocks,  spring  tooth  cul- 
tivators, an  occasional  Planet  Jr.  cultivator  or  its  equivalent,  some 
sweeps  and  points,  hoes.  etc.  Many  good  one-  and  two-horse 
wagons  were  found,  bought  a  few  years  ago  when  the  price  of 
cotton   was    high. 
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CHAPTER   V. 

Livestock  and  Poultry. 

Livestock  or  livestock  products  as  a  source  of  direct  income 
were  found  to  mean  very  little  to  the  business  of  the  farms  studied. 
Dairy  cows,  hogs,  and  poultry,  or  the  "Cow,  hog,  and  hen"  pro- 
gram, which  has  gained  such  publicity  and  popularity  recently, 
had  not,  at  the  time  this  study  was  made,  been  adopted  on  any 
of  the  farms  visited.  A  few  were  found  who  raised  hogs  in  a  half- 
hearted manner;  cows  were  kept  but  were  not  very  productive,  and 
chickens  were  allowed  to  run  wild. 

The  type  of  workstock  used  by  owners  and  renters  in  1922  was 
very  different  from  that  used  by  the  same  men  two  or  three 
years  earlier.  During  the  years  of  high  priced  cotton,  r.iany 
young  mules  were  bought  and  partly  paid  for  with  high  priced 
cotton.  Later,  when  prices  and  production  fell  simultaneously, 
many  farmers  had  valuable  animals  not  wholly  paid  for,  which 
had  to  be  turned  back,  often  at  a  great  sacrifice,  and  animals  of 
poorer  quality  bought  to  take  their  places.  Cases  were  found 
where  two  small  mules  were  kept  to  do  the  work  that  one  good 
mule  could  easily  do.  When  the  supply  of  feed  runs  short  in  the 
spring,  workstock  are  underfed  during  the  season  of  heaviest 
work.  This  of  course  prevents  efficient  work  on  the  part  of  the 
animals   and   causes   the   plowhand   to    waste   a   part   of   his   time. 


#^  r: .  '.->1 


'^■"1^8^  .  ^ 


P'  AT"  '^.     .4    coimiioii  li/iif  of   ivorkstock. 
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Plate  7.     Mongrel  chickens. 

Tahh'   «.    Value   of   livestock   per   farm,    ei^nip-.irrd    to   average   value 

per  farm  in  state,  101!)  ■ 


Form    of    tenure 


Owner  _  _  _ 

Tenant  _  _  _ 
Cropper    _    _ 
Average   _   _ 
Average    for 
state.  1919 


No.       Work- 
farms     stock 


21 
34 
32 

87 


$81.09 
6.5.00 

48.96 


Cattle 

T30.67 
26.33 
22.69 
26.56 


Hogs 


all        291.00       113.00 


118.39 
8.32 
6.03 

10.91 

66.00 


Poul- 
_try 

$  7.27 
8.42 
9.20 
8.26 

22.13 


Total 

value 

$137.42 

88.07 

37.92 

94.69 

492.13 


Figure  9  shows  the  average  value  of  dairy  cattle  in  the  state, 
compared  with  the  average  value  of  dairy  cattle  on  the  negro 
farms  studied.   1922. 


50 


Value   in   Dollars 
75  100  125 


150 


All    cattle    per    farm 
in   state.    1920*    _ 

Dairv  cattle,   state, 
1920 

Dairy    cattle    in    sec- 
tion.   1920    _    _    _ 

Dairy  cattle  on  farms 
studied.    19  22    _   _ 


Fig.    9. 


Fiirures   taken   from   Fourteenth   Census. 
Figures   taken   from   Fourteenth    Census. 
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While  the  per  capita  value  of  dairy  cows  may  have  decreased 
since  the  taking  of  figures  for  the  1920  census,  milk  i)roduction  in 
Georgia  has  increased  materially.  Figures  for  the  state  produc- 
tion in  1922  are  not  yet  available,  so  it  will  be  impossible  to  make 
a   close   comparison. 

Chickens  were  found  on  more  than  8  0  per  cent,  of  the  farms  vis- 
ited. Guineas,  ducks,  and  turkeys  were  found  occasionally.  Usually 
there  were  from  ten  to  fifteen  or  twenty  hens  per  farm,  running 
wild,  laying  and  nesting  where  they  chose.  Leghorns  and  Rhode 
Island  Reds  were  the  breeds  most  commonly  found.  Many  chicks 
were  reported  hatched,  but  a  large  percentage  died  while  very 
young. 
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CHAPTKK  \  I, 


Diversity. 

It  was  found  that  very  little  diversity  enters  into  the  program  of 
work  on  the  farms  studied.  Dire  necessity  makes  the  farmer  feel 
that  the  land  must  be  devoted  to  cotton  as  the  money  crop  and 
corn  as  the  supply  crop,  and  therefore  little  land  is  left  for  any 
other  money  crops.  Under  the  cropping  and  renting  systems,  with 
land  as  low  in  productivity  as  it  often  is.  the  farmers  have  no  place 
for  any  crops  besides  corn  and  cotton.  With  their  limited  acreage- 
of  low  producing  power,  the  owners  are  likewise  restricted  to  the 
two   crops   mentioned. 

After  making  a  few  calculations  of  the  diversity  index  for  indi- 
vidual farms,  it  was  seen  that  not  enough  difference  would  be  found 
to  make  worth  while  grouping  by  diversity  index.  For  that  reason 
the  grouping  is  by  the  three  forms  of  tenure  as  in  other  connec- 
tions throughout  the  study. 

Table  7.   Relation   of  diversity   to  net    per  acre   profit,   and   to  total 

family  earnina-s. 


Form    of 

tenure 

Owner    _    . 

Tenant   _   . 

Cropper-    . 


Number 
farms 


21 

34 
3  2 


Diversity 
index 

3.6    ~ 

2.6 
2.1 


Total  family 
earnings 
$.556.29  ^ 
341.89 
395. SO 


These  figures  do  not  cover  enough  territory  to  bear  of  general 
conclusions,  but  it  is  apparent  that  with  the  greater  percentage 
of  the  land  planted  in  cotton  the  per  acre  profit  is  greater.  Thus 
croppers,  primarily  interested  in  cotton  production  because  of  the 
demands  of  the  landlords,  made  $6.85  per  acre  profit  as  against  an 
average  of  $2.47  per  acre  for  owners.  But  while  the  croppers  made 
this  amount  profit  on  cotton,  they  had  to  buy  other  things  which 
it  might  well  have  paid  them  to  raise  and  to  leave  off  some  of  the 
cotton. 

Table  8.   Relation  of  diversity  to  percentage  of  family  living  derived 

Irom  farm. 


Form   of 

tenure 

No. 

farms 

Diversity 

3.6 
2.6 

2.1 

index 

Percentage     of 

living     coming 

from  farm 

Owner 

21 
34 
3  2 

54.2 

Tenant    _ 
Cropper    . 

_    _    _ 

51.1 

4  0.2 
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(  hafti^:h  vh. 

Peitilizer. 

Nothing  regular  was  found  in  the  variation  of  the  amount  of 
commercial  fertilizer  used  on  these  farms.  It  seemed  to  be  rather 
more  of  a  matter  of  personal  whim  as  to  how  much  per  acre  should 
be  used  under  cotton,  and  whether  any  at  all  should  be  used  for 
corn.  A  great  drawback  to  the  use  of  fertilizer  in  1922  was  the 
fact  that  dealers  did  not  want  to  sell  to  croppers  unless  the  land- 
lords would  stand  for  the  debt,  and  this  the  owners  of  share  rented 
land  did  not  want  to  do.  Many,  therefore,  were  unable  to  use  the 
amounts  they  would  have  liked   to  use. 

To  the  greater  number  of  these  men,  an  8-3-3  formula  means  the 
same  as  a  10-2-1, — nothing  except  that  it  is  "guano"  and  possesses 
.some  characteristic  that  makes  is  valuable  to  put  under  crops. 
Those  who  buy  their  fertilizer  independently,  therefore,  often 
know  nothing  about  choosing  a  mixture  for  a  given  crop  under 
specific  soil  conditions.  Those  farmers  who  mix  their  fertilizer  at 
home  often  do  not  know  why  they  use  the  ingredients  in  the  pro- 
portions recommended,  and  are  unable  to  vary  the  formula  to  meet 
different  needs  of  crops  and  soils.  Such  terms  as  "complete  fertil- 
izer," "high  grade  fer*-ilizer,"  and  "nitrogen  carriers,"  mean  noth- 
ing to  them. 

Table   9.   Amount   of   coniniercial   ffililizer  used   per   acre. 

Gross   value   of 

crop  yields  per 

acre 

111  i  $12.37 

105  13.03 

105  I  17.60 

107  '  14.33 


Form    of    tenure       No.   farms 


Owner  _ 

Tenant 
Croppe.- 

Average 


21 

34 
3  2 

S7 


Amount  per  acre 
in   pounds 


It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  value  per  acre  of  croppers' 
yields  was  much  higher  than  either  owners  or  tenants,  even  though 
they  used  practically  the  same  amount  of  fertilizer  per  acre.  Some 
im.portant  factors  bringing  about  this  difference  were  the  use  of  more 
productive  land,  white  supervision  in  the  selection  of  and  applica- 
tion of  fertilizer,  and  supervised  tillage  practices. 
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(  H.APTKlt  Mil. 
FaiDily   Living'. 

-More  interesting  and  indicative  comparisons  were  found  in  the 
matter  of  family  living  conditions  than  n  any  other  phase  of  the 
negro  farmer's  business.  Findings  were  very  diverse  in  all  three 
of  the  groups  studied,  yet  certain  distinctions  made  decided  differ- 
ences in  the  group  averages.  Chief  among  the  differences  causing 
these  distinctions  were  the  production  of  more  food  supplies  on 
the  part  of  the  owners,  and  more  desirable  houses  in  which  to  live. 
It  must  not  be  understood  from  the  above,  however,  that  all  own- 
ers produce  more  food  crops  than  do  tenants  and  croppers,  or  that 
they  live  In  better  houses.  It  is  true  only  for  the  average.  Many 
tenants  have  homes  which,  though  unpretentious,  are  well  built 
and  comfortable.  On  the  other  hand  owners  were  found  living  in 
dilapidated  little  houses  because  they  were  unable,  after  buying 
land,   to  build  better  homes. 

Family  living  was  found  to  be  a  fair,  index  to  family  earnings. 
The  negro  seems  well  adapted  to  fitting  his  pliysical  needs  to  the 
thickness  of  his  pocketbook.  When  he  has  money,  the  family  eat 
good  food  and  wear  comfortable  clothing;  if  he  has  no  money  and 
credit  is  refused,  the  food  is  simple  and  often  insufficient.  The  man 
referred  to  above  as  having  sold  more  than  $600.00  worth  of  vege- 
tables on  the  Athens  market  in  1922  gave  figures  showing  that  the 
value  of  the  family  living  was  more  than  $1,300.00.  A  brother  of 
that  man.  working  as  a  tenant  in  another  county,  reported  a  family 
living  sum  of  about  $35.00  less  per  individual  per  year  than  did  his 
more  prosperous   brother. 

Table    10.   The    actual    distribution    of    family    livinji    «'xpenses    as 
found  on  neyTo  farms,  compared  with  the  ideal  budget. 

Percentage  of  total  living  expenses 


Form  of 

tenure 

No. 
farms 

21 

1 
Food  Rent 

60.3    ''^.5~ 

Fuel 
Kerosene 

Clothing 
14.1 

Advance- 
ment   and 
incidentals 

Owner  _  _  _  _ 

15.1 

3.0 

Tenant    _    _    _ 

34 

72.3   !    5.7 

6.1 

11.8 

4.1 

Cropper  _  _   _ 

32 

65.2  1    5.7 

10.9 

14.1 

4.1 

.Average  _  _  _ 

87 

65.9  1    6.3 

10.7 

13.3 

3.7 

Ideal    budget" 

45.0   '15.0 

10.0 

10.0 

20.0 

With  so  small  an  income,  the  greater  part  has  to  go  for  the  great- 
est necessity,  food.  Rent  and  fuel  were  contributed  by  the  farm 
and  the  value  estimated.  Incidentals  cover  tuition,  burial  insurance 
premiums,  doctors'  bills  and  medicine,  tobacco,  etc.  In  the  homes 
visited,  practically  nothing  was  spent  for  magazines,  books  or 
papers. 


n  Ellen    Ric-hairls,    The    Cost    of    Living. 
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Tabic    11.   Total   value  of  tainily   iiviiiL;,   by  diftiienJ    ifoni.s. 


Form    of 
tenure 

No. 
fariDiS 

^21 
34 
32 

87 

No. 
in 
fam- 
ily 

4.6" 
5.4 
5.1 
5.0 

Food 

Fuel* 

4  0.08 
25.09 
33.33 
32.83 

Owner  _ 

Tenant- 
Cropper 
Average 

199.97    121.13 

167.86    145.62 

96.38    148.88 

154.73    138.54 

Use     of  Cloth- 
house"      ing 


49.26 
24.90 
21.57 
31.91 


75.31 
51.60 
53.57 
60.16 


Total 


46.27 
18.34 
22.14 
28.91 


According  to  the  figures  in  Table  11.  landowners  live  more  com- 
fortably than  do  tenants  or  coppers,  yet  spend  less  for  food.  This 
is  because  the  owners  produce  more  of  the  food  at  home.  Since 
they  have  full  control  of  their  woodlots.  they  feel  free  to  use  any 
amount  for  fuel,  as  is  indicated  by  the  figures  for  the  item  of  fuel. 
In  almost  every  case  the  owners'  houses  were  found  to  be  in  better 
condition  than  those  occupied  by  croppers  or  tenants.  In  the  first 
place,  many  had  been  better  built  to  begin  with,  and  were  kept  in 
better  repair  through   the   personal   interest   of  ownership. 

Plates  8,  9,  and  5  show  representative  dwellings  of  the  poorest, 
medium,  and  better  classes  occupied  by  negro  farmers.  It  is  not 
meant  that  these  thiee  represent  the  types  for  the  three  forms  of 
tenure;  with  some  variation  all  kinds  will  be  found  irrespective  of 
form  of  tenure.  Some  owners  were  found  occupying  disreputable 
shacks,  while  on  the  other  hand  many  landlords  provide  comfortable 
dwellings  for  their  croppers,  as  stated  previously.  Cn  most  of  the 
farms  visited  the  families  lived  in  houses  something  like  the  medium 
type.  Crowded  conditions  very  often  exist;  a  family  of  eight,  or  ten 
may  live  in  a  three  room  house. 

Clothing  values  were  found  to  vary  a  great  deal.  In  those  cases 
where  young  men  or  young  women  are  at  home,  the  expenditures 
for  clothing  are  higher  than  in  other  cases.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
few  cases  were  found  where  the  young  men  or  the  young  women  had 
remained  at  home.  ?ilostIy  they  had  sought  employment  elsewhere, 
leaving  the  operation  of  the  farm  to  the  fathers  and  mothers  and 
the  children  under  twenty  years  of  age.  In  the  column  for  inci- 
dentals, medicine  and  doctors'  bills  form  the  greater  part.  Tuition 
comes  next,  and  is  nearly  equaled  by  support  to  the  church.  Only 
one  man,  an  owner  in  Wilkes  County,  carried  a  life  insurance  policy, 
although  a  number  had  burial  insurance  policies.  This  last  is  paid 
for  by  the  week  or  the  month,  and  provides  for  the  burial  of  the 
holder,  and  may  carry  other  clauses.  Many  who  had  subscribed  to 
papers  in  the  past  had  dropped  them  because  of  hard  times.  Noth- 
ing   was    reported    for    recreation.      The    cost    of    tobacco    and    snuff 


*  Coiitril)iiteil    by    farm,    .iiid    represents    no    cnsh    transfer. 
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ranged  from  $5.00  to  .?  15.00   per  family  per  year,  with  an  average 
of  $7.50  per  family. 
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Plate  8.     Dwellings  of  poor  type. 
A  cropper's  dicelling.  Clarke  county.   Home  of  an  owner,  Clarke  county. 
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Wilkes  cotmtj/  tenant  house. 

Tal;le   12.   Per  capita   pioduction   of  meat,   milk,   and  vegetables   on 

fai'ins,  by  form  of  tenui-e. 


Form      of 
tenure 

No.  farms 

Pints   milk 

daily  per 

adult 

Pounds  meat 

daily   per 

adult 

Reported     val- 
ue   of    farm 
garden    daily 
per   adult 

Owner 

Tenant    _    _    _ 
Ciopper  _  _  _ 
Average  _  _  _ 

21 
34 
32 

87 

1.5 
.88 
.48 
.96 

.21 
.10 
.06 
.12 

.015 
.008 
.015 
.01 

According  to  census  figures  for  1920,  the  average  per  capita  pro- 
duction of  milk  in  the  state  at  that  time  was  .8  7  pint  per  day.  Un- 
doubtedly the  production  of  dairy  products  has  been  materially  in- 
creased since  the  taking  of  those  figures,  as  evidenced  by  the  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  cows,  and  the  erection  of  creameries  and 
cheese  factories.  It  is.  therefore,  not  possible  to  make  a  fair  com- 
parison of  negro  farm  production  with  general  conditions  over  the 
state.  The  same  thing  that  has  happened  with  dairy  products  pro- 
duction has  happened  in  the  case  of  home  grown  meats. 

Table    13.   Pei  <enia<'«>    valti;-    of    iaiiiHy    liviiiji    dei  ivcd    from    farm, 
compared  ui(b  various  iltms. 


Family  living  from 
farm 


Form    of    No. 
tenure    farms 


Owner  _ 
Tenant- 
Cropper 
Average 


21 
34 

32 

87 


Total 
from    ! 
farm 

288.59! 
221.81 
151.28 
2  2  0.  f)  5 


Total 

per 

capita 


62.09 

41.07 
29.65 

44  47 


Per 

cent,  of 
total 
living 


Acres 
per 
man 
culti- 
vated 


54.2 
51.1 
40.2 
4  9 . 5 


17.4 
17.6 
20.5 


Per 

Total 

family 

earn- 

capita 
amt. 

spent 

Diver- 
sity 
index 

ings 

for 
food 

556.29    26.33 

3.6 

341.89    26.96 

2.6 

395.80    29.19 

2.1 

4.T1.32 

27.47 
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Tal)l«»    14.    \alu«'    per    pi'ix)!!    of    food,    fuel,    and    use    of    Irmse    con- 
tribut<Ml  by  faun  (ouard-s  family  living,  by  form  of  t«'nure. 


Form     of 
tenure 

No. 
farms 

Food 

Fuel 

House 

~ro.7i" 

4.61 

4.23 

6.51 

Total 

from 

farm 

62.09 
41.07 
29.65 
44.47 

Per  cent  of 
total    living 

coming 
from     farm 

Owner   _    _ 

Tenant   _  _ 
Cropper.    _ 
Average.   _ 

21 

34 
32 

S7 

43.31 
31  08 
18.89 
31.09 

8.71 
5.38 
6.53 

6.S7 

54.2 
51.1 
40.2 
49.5 

Pi..\TE  9.     Dwellings  of  medium,  type — Clarke  county. 
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rHAI'TKK   IX. 

Miscellaneous. 

At  the  time  this  study  was  made  (November,  1922,  to  February, 
1923)  great  unrest  was  exhibited  by  most  of  the  colored  people 
interviewed.  Their  farms  were  not  paying  enough  to  support  their 
families,  and  the  prospect  for  immediate  relief  was  poor.  The 
investigator  was  quite  frequently  asked  if  he  thought  conditions 
would  improve  with  the  next  crop  year,  and  how  great  the  improve- 
ment would  be. 


Pl.\tk  10.     An  owner's  ham.    The  tinturdaij  Irii)  lu  town. 
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Platk  10.    Prospects  for  meat. 

Most  of  the  negroes  interviewed  were  reared  on  the  farm.  Many 
of  them  came  from  Oglethorpe,  Greene,  and  other  "Black  Beif 
counties.  Table  15  shows  the  number  reared  on  the  farm,  and  how 
their  grown  sons  are  leaving  farming.  Many  of  those  who  are  now 
in  public  works  will  at  some  time  go  back  to  the  farm,  if  they  do  as 
their  fathers  did. 

Table    15.   Farmers    reared    on    farm,    and    farmers'    sons    in    public 

public  works. 


Form  of 

No. 
farms 

Occupation  of  farmers' 
father 

Occupation  of  farmers' 
griwii  sons 

tenure 

Farming 

Public 
works 

Farming 

7 

8 
10 
25 

Public 
works 

Owner    _    _ 
Tenant  _   _ 
Cropper-    _ 
Total 

21 
34 
32 

87 

19 
32 
31 

82 

2 
2 

1 

5 

15 
30 

7 
5  2 

About  one-fourth  of  the  owners  carried  mortgages  on  their  farms, 
amounts  ranging  from  two  or  three  hundred  dollars  to  as  much  as 
fifteen  hundred  in  a  few  cases.  Several  of  the  tenants  had  been 
forced  to  give  up  holdings  on  account  of  inability  to  pay  off  mort- 
gages. These  loans  were  secured  for  various  purposes,  some  to 
carry  on  the  business  and  some  to  buy  things  like  automobiles.  At 
the    time    the    study    was    made.    47.6    per    cent,    of    the    landowners 
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owned  automobiles  for  pleasure  purposes,  but  4  0  per  cent,  of  the 
cars  were  idle.  Only  one  tenant  owned  a  car,  and  no  croppers  were 
found  who  had  not  disposed  of  their  automobiles.  Figures  are  not 
available  for  the  number  who  had  owned  pleasure  cars  but  had 
sold  them. 

One  of  the  questions  asked  the  heads  of  all  families  was  whether 
they  had  any  plan  for  systematic  saving.  About  one-half  stated 
that  they  tried  to  save  during  easier  times,  but  had  no  special  plan, 
just  putting  in  the  bank  what  surplus  cash  might  be  left  after 
closing  the  year's  business.  The  following  answer  given  by  one  old 
man  expresses  the  philosophy  of  many:  "When  times  was  easy  it 
wasn't  any  use  to  save,  because  we  didn't  need  it  then,  and  now 
that  times  is  hard  we  can't  save  even  if  we  wanted  to." 

The  negro  is  rather  slow  to  take  on  new  ideas.  Thus  he  still 
regards  with  suspicion  the  methods  to  eradicate  the  boll  weevil  and 
the  changes  in  farming  practices  to  meet  the  new  conditions.  But 
he  is  coming  around.  Many  who  made  failures  with  cotton  in  19  2  2 
stated  that  they  certainly  would  use  poison  in  1923  if  the  materials 
could  be  secured. 

The  original  plan  was  to  make  something  of  a  study  of  the  com- 
munity life  of  the  negro  farmers,  but  conditions  were  found  to  be 
so  upset  and  families  changing  around  so  constantly  that  it  was  not 
attempted.  The  shifting  of  tenants  and  croppers  would  be  very 
difficult  to  deal  with  in  that  connection. 

A  careful  consideration  of  the  conditions  portrayed  by  the  figures 
in  this  study  lead  one  to  see  that  the  negro  landowner  in  this 
section  of  the  cotton  belt  has  many  difficulties  to  overcome  before 
he  can  occupy  a  place  of  great  importance  in  the  agriculture  of  the 
South.  In  the  first  place,  there  is  the  weakness  which  the  race  is 
almost  universally  accused  of  possessing — lack  of  thrift.  Added  to 
this  more  or  less  universal  fault  there  is  the  lack  of  education  and 
training  for  useful  employment,  all  of  which  work  together  to  make 
the  negr  oan  inefficient  farmer.  It  cannot  be  denied  that  white 
supervision  increases  the  yields  made  by  negro  farmers.  It  would 
seem,  then,  that  he  needs  primarily  a  type  of  education  for  the 
business  of  farming  that  will  help  him  to  see  the  light  in  his  bus- 
iness. Then,  when  some  of  his  physical  needs  are  better  provided 
for  through  increased  efficiency  in  his  vocation,  there  will  be  fewer 
excuses  for  migrations,  unrest  and  wanderings,  and  both  races  will 
be  benefited  by  th.e  change.  At  present,  the  negro  landowners  in 
this  section  seem  to  have  little  advantage  over  tenants  and  cro])- 
pers,  unless  permanent  residence  can  be  counted  an  advantage.  It 
is  true  that  the  owners  spend  more  money  for  food  and  clothing, 
and  live  in  better  houses,  but  the  home  life  seems  to  be  about  the 
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same,  and  jut^t  as  many  of  the  young  people  seek  employment  else- 
where.    This  last  of  itself  indicates  unsatisfactory  conditions. 


Plate  11.     Educational  facilities  that  are  opposed  to  progress. 


Numerically,  the  negro  is  an  important  factor  in  the  agriculture  of 
Georgia. 

In  1920,  rural  negroes  in  Georgia  numbered  more  than  900,000, 
but  that  was  a  2  per  cent,  decrease  from  1910. 

This  investigation  was  made  in  parts  of  four  counties  in  the  Pied- 
mont region:  Clarke,  Oconee,  Wilkes,  and  Cobb.  The  average 
percentage  colored  in  these  counties  was  4  6  per  cent,  of  the  total 
population. 

Negro  farmers  made  lower  yields  than  white  farmers.  In  a  study 
made   in   Sumter   County   in    1913    by   the   U.   S.    Department   of 
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Agriculture,  it  was  found   that  the  value  of  all  produce  made 

on  negro  farms  was  5  8  per  cent,  less  per  acre  than  that  made  on 

white  farms. 
Forty-one  and   seven-tenths   per   cent,   of   the   negro   landowners  ac- 
quired their  lands  by  inheritance. 
Rents   were   found    to   be   high. 
Croppers  made  a  yield  of  12  pounds  per  acre  more  than  the  average 

for  all  negro  farms  studied. 
Croppers    made    lower   yields    than    renters    and    owners    with    crops 

other  than  cotton. 
42.5  per  cent,  of  the  crop  land  was  planted  in   cotton  in   1922,   43 

per  cent,  in  corn,  7.2  per  cent,  in  small  grains,  and  7.3  per  cent. 

in    other    crops. 
Receipts  from  the  sale  of  cotton  formed  44.7  per  cent,  of  the  total 

crop   receipts   of   owuiers,    5  7.9    per   cent,    for   renters,   and    6  6.6 

per  cent,  for  croppers. 
Approximately  one-half  the  land  owned  by  negroes  in  the  sections' 

studied  was  in  woods,  pasture,  waste,  etc. 
On  these  farms,   19.5   acres  per  mule  and   18.5   acres  per  man   was 

the  average  acreage  cultivated. 
Women  and  children  did  much  of  the  light  work  on  the  farms. 
The  average  working  capital  per  farm  was  found  to  be  $365.30   for 

ow^ners,  $235.80   for  renters,  and  $75.70   for  croppers. 
The  average  value  of  all  livestock  per  farm   was  found  to  be   19.1 

per  cent,  of  the  average  value  per  farm  in  Georgia,   1920. 
The    average   value    of    dairy    cattle    per    farm    on    these    farms    was 

found  to  be  29.4  per  cent,  of  the  average  value  of  dairy  cattle 

per  farm  for  all  the  farms  in  the  counties  studied,   1920. 
Very  little  diversity  was  practiced.    The  diversity  index  for  owners 

was  found  to  be  3.6  per  cent.;    for  tenants,   2.6  per  cent.;   and 

for  croppers,  2.1  per  cent. 
The  average  application  of  fertilizers  in  19  22  on  the  farms  studied 

was  10  7  pounds. 
The    total    value    of    family    living    per    family    of    five    in    1922    was 

found  to  be  $447.10. 
On  croppers  farms,  .48  pint  of  milk  per  day  per  adult  was  produced 

in   19  22;    on   owner   farms,    1.5    pints. 
On  cropper  farms,  4  0.2  per  cent,  of  the  family  living  came  from  the 

farms;    on  owner  farms,    54.2   per   cent,   can'ie   from   the  farms. 
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